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EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY 


Wage Discrimination Because of Sex 
Still Exists in the EEC. A recent report 
of the Commission of the European Eco- 
nomic Community (EEC) shows that wage 
differentials between male and female 
workers performing equal work still ex- 
isted in the six member countries as of 
December 31, 1964. (Rapport de la Com- 
mission au Conseil sur L'Etat d'Appli- 
cation au Décembre 1964 de _ 1'Article 
119 CEE et de la Résolution Adoptée par 
la Conférence des Etats Membres le 
30 Décembre 1961, Bruxelles, July 7, 
1965.) Both article 119 of the Rome 
Treaty (1957), which established the EEC, 
and a resolution of a December 1961 EEC 
conference on equalization of wages for 
men and women provided for the complete 
elimination of wage differentials by 
the end of 1964, 

Article 119, as interpreted by the 
1961 resolution, adopted the basic poli- 
cy embodied in the Equal Remuneration 
Convention (1951) of the International 
Labor Organization (ILO). Under the 
article, member countries were to estab- 
lish, by law or regulation, the princi- 
ple of legally enforcible equality of 
remuneration for men and women workers, 
and were to withhold legal recognition 
from collective agreements interfering 
with complete elimination of wage differ- 
entials because of sex by the end of 1964, 

The discriminatory practices which 
were to be abolished are itemized in 
article 119, They include: 

--Application of obligatory minimum 
wages to men only. 

--Fixing of different statutory or 
contractual minimum wages for men and 
women. : 

--Setting of different time or piece 
rates for men and women. 

--Establishment of separate job cate- 
gories for each sex. 

--Application of different criteria 
in determining wages through job classi- 
fication. 























--Generally, any kind of wage discrim- 
ination based on sex incollective agree- 


ments, wage scales, etc. 


In addition, the EEC Commission has 
emphasized that the principle of wage 
equality, in the meaning of article 119 
and the 1961 resolution, must be put in- 
to practice “on a scope as broad as the 
social character of the treaty requires." 

Four EEC member countries--Belgium, 
France, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
and Italy--are also signatories of the 
ILO Equal Remuneration Convention. (Lux- 
embourg and the Netherlands have not 
signed the convention.) Moreover, the 
constitutional provisions of France, Ger- 
many, and Italy give equal rights to 
men and women and bar discrimination be- 
cause of sex. Only France and Germany 
had labor laws by the end of 1964 which 
specifically prescribe equality of re- 
muneration for men and women workers. 
Italy had a statute providing for equal 
pay in agricultural occupations, and 
Luxembourg had a law which gives equal 
compensation to men and women who are 
civil servants, government employees, 
and employees of public institutions. 
Luxembourg has also established an equal 
national minimum wage for all occupa- 
tions except domestic work, agriculture, 
winegrowing, and horticulture. Belgium 
and the Netherlands had neither general 
equal pay legislation applicable to all 
workers nor special. statutes providing 
for equality in specific occupations. 

The Commission report states that, in 
practical application, wage equality has 
been achieved in France, Germany, and 
Italy with relatively few exceptions, 
mainly in areas not covered by collective 
agreements. In the light of a joint 
statement by the French Government and 
employer and worker organizations, the 
Commission expressed satisfaction with 
the situation in France but pointed out 
that women workers not covered by col- 
lective contracts still lacked protec- 
tion. The French Government has indi- 
cated that legislation to remedy this 
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situation isunder study. The Commission 
found that collective agreements inGer- 
many generally provide for equal pay for 
equal work but that lower wages were 
still fixed for women in some economic 
sectors. Also, in numerous sectors of 
Germany the practice of employing women 
only in jobs classified as light work 
has resulted in lower pay for women. 
According to the Commission, Italy had 
not yet fully achieved equality in mar- 
ginal jobs not coming under collective 
agreements or jobs covered by long-term 
contracts negotiated some time ago. 
These deviations from the principle, 
however, are rapidly disappearing. 

Whereas the Commission report found 
relatively little fault with French, 
German, and Italian compliance with 
article 119, it regarded the progress 
made in Belgium, Luxembourg, and the 
Netherlands as less satisfactory and be- 
hind schedule. In Belgium, equal pay had 
been achieved largely in white-collar 
jobs; however, an appreciable number of 
contracts covering wage earners still 
provided for wage differentials between 
men and women, although differences be- 
tween rates were narrowing. The Commis- 
sion based its main criticism of the 
Belgian situation upon its finding that 
the majority of collective agreements 
regulated only minimum wages and did not 
provide for equality of actual pay. Be- 
cause of the absence of a statutory, 
generally applicable definition of equal 
remuneration, various interpretations 
of the principle had been included in 
contracts, " 

In Luxembourg, auniform job classifi- 
cation system and an equal wage scale 
had been established in collective 
agreements covering 60 to 65 percent of 
the labor force. The Commission, how- 
ever, pointed out that the problem of 
protection against discrimination still 
must be solved for female workers not 
covered by collective contracts or the 
minimum wage law. 

Although the Commission acknowledged 
in its report that considerable progress 
had been made in the Netherlands to 
eliminate wage differentials based on 
sex, it censured Dutch employers and 











unions for not raising the wages of women 
more rapidly in recent years. The Neth- 
erlands Government rejected this cen- 
sure on the ground that, in accordance 
with an EEC recommendation of April 14, 
1964, stability of labor costs and prices 
must take precedence over wage equaliza- 
tion. The Commission repudiated this 
view for legal and substantive reasons 
and insisted that the Government must take 
steps tomake: equal remuneration legally 
enforcible in the courts. It also wants 
the Government to use its authority in 
wage matters todeclare void all collec- 
tive agreement clauses not inconformity 
with the principle of wage equality. 
(Three out of eight agreements, covering 
a total of 2.4 million workers, set rates 
for women 5 to 23 percent lower than 
those for men.) 

The Commission report was not concerned 
with the reasons why the EEC countries 
had or had not complied with the deadline 
set in article 119 of the Rome Treaty. 
It contains, however, indications that 
many of the well-known obstacles to the 
application of the principle of equal pay 
for equal work, especially on a broader 
than intraplant scope, had been en- 
countered. Difficulties that were appar- 
ent, for example, involved defining equal 
work on: the one hand and equal pay on 
the other and removing long-established 
wage differentials, even those continu- 
ing to exist regardless of cause or 
validity. Moreover, the’ occasional ap- 
prehension that a rapid change to wage 
equality would raise the cost of produc- 
tion and thus drive prices up is re- 
flected in the argument of the Nether- 
lands Government that stability of labor 
costs and prices must take precedence 
over complete equalization of wages by 
the prescribed time. Netherlands em- 
ployers also feared that full wage equali- 
ty would give acompetitive advantage to 
their counterparts in those EEC countries 
that have notyet established the policy. 

Finally, many persons in Europe favor 
lower pay for women because of deep- 
rooted doubts that women have the capa- 
bility, or interest, to perform work as 
responsibly as men. Some hold _ that 
women, by education and training, are 
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less qualified thanmen for higher paying 
jobs, particularly managerial positions. 
Others claimthat higher absenteeism and 
turnover rates and the limitations placed 
on worktime by protective legislation 
make the employment of women less profit- 
able. Not infrequently employers argue 
that spending money on the training of 
women isundesirable since women may quit 
at any time because of marriage or preg- 
nancy. Furthermore, uncertainty as to 
whether marriage or acareer is the goal 
of a single woman, or the compulsion to 
divide time and interests between job 
duties and home responsibilities for a 
married woman, in many instances affect 
unfavorably a woman's productivity, occu- 
pational planning, and desire toundergo 
training or attempt self-improvement. 

However, the persistent labor shortage 
in most of the EEC area and strong Euro- 
pean efforts to improve the general and 
vocational education of women and to 
eliminate prejudices against female 
workers will probably continue to change 
attitudes toward the working woman. 
This should facilitate full attainment 
of the goal of wage equality set by 
article 119 of the Rome Treaty.--EEC 
Publications. 


ITALY 


Increased Significance of the Wage 
Equalization Fund. Sample labor force 


surveys undertaken recently by the Min- 
istry of Labor, the Central Institute 
of Statistics, and the General Confedera- 
tion of Italian Industry (Confindustria) 
indicate that, during 1965, total indus- 
trial employment declined noticeably. 
An estimated 3.5 percent of the labor 
force were unemployed, while 2.5 percent 
of all employed workers, especially in 
the metal-engineering sector, were on 
reduced work schedules. 

These developments, due in part to an 
accelerated rate of industrial rational- 





ization, have given special importance 
to the Wage Equalization Fund (Cassa 


Integrazione Guadagni) , adevice used in 


Several European countries to reduce 
unemployment and toprotect the purchas- 
ing power and living standards of em- 


ployees by making up for wage and salary 
losses due to short-time work or layoffs. 
The immediate purpose of the Italian 


Wage Equalization Fund is_ to provide 
financial | assistance to industrial work- 
ers who are on reduced working hours or 
temporarily laid off because of produc- 
tion cutbacks due to a general economic 
slowdown, financial difficulties of the 
employer, plant modernization projects, 
or similar causes. In performing this 
function, the fund also helps sustain 
domestic demand for goods and services 
and encourages industrial employers to 
retain their trained work force by re- 
ducing working hours or laying off work- 
ers instead of dismissing them outright. 
The reduction of discharges with the 
help of the fund is of special signifi- 
cance in view of the relatively low 
unemployment compensation (about 500 
lire, or US$O.80, per day) paid under 
the Italian social security law. 

The National Institute for Social Se- 
curity (INPS), anagency of the Ministry 
of Labor, is charged with the adminis- 
tration of the fund and operates two 
accounts, one for construction workers 
and one for all other industrial workers. 

The industrial workers fund is financed 
exclusively by employer contributions, 
which amount to 0.2 percent of the wage 
up to a ceiling of 2,500 lire (about 
US$4) per day. The relief provided by 
the fund equals two-thirds of the work- 
er's basic contractual wage. It is 
payable for a maximum number of hours 
not worked per week. The maximum pro- 
gressively decreases from 40 hours for 
the first 3 months to 36 hours for the 
4th through 6th month, 32 hours for the 
7th through 9th month, and 24 hours for 
the 10th. through 12th month. Special 
legislation, enacted inJuly 1965, added 
6 months to the last period until June 30, 
1966. After expiration of the claim to 
payments from the fund, the worker is 
entitled to statutory unemployment conm- 
pensation. Recipients of wage equali- 
zation benefits also may claim family 
allowances and health benefits under the 
social security system. As shown by the 
above figures, many industrial workers 
have had their workweek reduced from 45 











or 46 hours to 40 hours, but they are 
not eligible for compensation from the 
fund. 

Over the years the industrial workers' 
fund has helped substantially in cushion- 
ing the effect of layoffs and reduced 
working hours, especially during the 
economic slowdown of 1964-65. The heavy 
disbursements during 1965, however, un- 
favorably affected the fund's finances. 
At the end. of 1964, total assets amounted 
to approximately 26 billion lire (US$41.6 
million), but in July 1965, there was a 
deficit of almost 4 billion lire (US$8.4 
million). Since then, this deficit has 
increased, because continued layoffs and 
reduced working hours have _ resulted 
simultaneously in increased benefit pay- 
ments and lower employer contributions. 
In July 1965, the INPS was authorized 
to cover the deficits by borrowing from 
the Family Allowance Fund, which has a 
large surplus. 

The rules governing the special wage 
equalization fund for construction work- 
ers differ from those regulating the 
fund for other workers. For example, 
the employer contributions equal 1 per- 
cent of actual wages and workers are 
entitled to compensation in case con- 
struction projects are postponed because 
of inclement weather. As an emergency 
measure during the current depression 
in the construction industry, workers 
who work short hours or are laid off 
receive compensation, amounting to 80 
percent of their basic weekly pay for 
a maximum of 40 hours not worked. This 
compensation is payable for a period of 
up to 3 months; thereafter, statutory 
unemp loyment compensation may be claimed. 
This emergency regulation is scheduled 
to expire on June 30, 1966. After that 
date, the 80-percent compensation rate 
is to revert to the percentage applying 
to other industrial workers. 

The fund for construction workers has 
likewise been running a_ substantial 
deficit, which reached 3.8 billion lire 
(US$6.1 million) by July 1965. It is 
assumed that this trend will continue, 
since construction activity in general 
is expected to decline further during 
1965-66. The INPS is authorized to 








borrow from the Family Allowance Fund 
to cover these deficits, also. 

Since wage-support payments from the 
fund for construction workers are of 
relatively short duration and unemploy- 
ment compensation is small, many pro- 
vincial and local groups of construction 
workers, jointly with their employers, 
have established private funds (Casse 
Edili) which pay benefits to unemployed 
construction workers.--U.S. Embassy, 
Rome. 





WEST BERLIN 


Policy Suggestions toReduce the Labor 
Shortage. The labor shortage in West 
Berlin worsened in 1965 (Labor Develop- 
ments Abroad, Dec. 1965, p. 3). While job 
vacancies have increased, immigration of 
West German workers has decreased. In 
September 1965, 27,000 jobs were vacant 
(an increase of 5.000 over the comparable 
figure in September 1964), but monthly 
immigration of workers from the Federal 
Republic of Germany between January and 
September 1965 averaged only 1,832 as 
compared with 2,223 in 1964. 

Industrial enterprises in West Berlin 
have long been contending that they would 
be able to expand production and sales 
substantially if more labor were avail- 
able. Proposals for changes in economic 
policies presently being made in indus- 
trial and government circles include the 
demand that efforts toattract additional 
workers to West Berlin be intensified. 
To enhance the prospects of success of 
these efforts, vigorous measures are 
being urged to solve the housing short- 
age problem, through such measures as 
broadening the current municipal housing 
program, and slowing down slum clearance 
and urban renewal inorder not to retard 
increases in the volume of available 
housing. In the interest of further 
economic growth, businessmen and _ pub- 
licists are demanding that the overall 
urban development plan be reexamined 
with a view to increasing the availability 
of land for industrial purposes, and that 
generally more weight be given to Ber- 
lin's needs as an industrial city.--U.S. 
Mission, Berlin. 
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GUATEMALA 


Workers' Bank Created. One of the most 
significant acts of the Peralta govern- 
ment was the signing of a decree-law on 
October 1, 1965, creating a workers' 
bank. The bank is designed tohelp stim- 
ulate savings among workers, provide 
them with credit facilities, and create 
the growth of cooperatives and similar 
institutions. 

The bank, which commenced operation on 
January 1, 1966, is capitalized at 2 
million quetzales (1 quetzal=US$1). The 
Government is contributing Q500,000 in 
two equal installments--on January 1, 
1966, and January 1, 1967; the remainder 
is to be paid from contributions by the 
workers, trade unions, cooperatives, 
and private citizens. 

All public and private workers earning 
at least Q60 a month must contribute at 
least the cost of one share (each share 
costs Q10 and constitutes one vote) to 
the bank; agricultural workers, if they 
so request, may be exempted from this 
provision. Payments based on a sliding 
scale of 1 to 10 shares, depending on 
monthly income, will be deducted from 
the workers' pay checks by'their employ- 
ers and can be spread over 20 equal 
monthly installments. Workers earning 
less than Q60 a month may also elect to 
purchase at least one share. Private 
citizens and all workers, regardless of 
income, may purchase "preferred" shares 
which offer guaranteed dividends but 
carry no voting rights. The bank: is 





authorized to accept donations and other 


gifts from individuals, public and pri- 
vate organizations, and international 
agencies to increase its capital. Div- 
idends accrued will be reinvested in the 
bank as part of its reserves. 

A "General Assembly of Shareholders," 
a board of directors, and a bank manager, 
the latter two appointed by the Federal 
Government for the first 2 years, will 


operate the bank and carry out the fol- 
lowing functions: 

1. Make loans to workers' organiza- 
tions, especially cooperatives, for their 
normal operations. Trade unions may 
receive loans, to be repaid within 5 
years, for any purpose except to finance 
labor conflicts. 

2. Make small loans to individual 


' workers for emergencies such as illnesses 


and funerals, to be repaid within 12 
months. 

3. Make loans, repayable in 3 years, to 
individuals for the establishment and 
improvement of small shops, acquisition 
of work tools and equipment, and self- 
improvement training. 

4. Make home repair loans, to be re- 
paid within 3 years. 

5. Administer funds entrusted to the 
bank by workers, unions, cooperatives, 
employer pension funds, and the like. 

As security, the bank will accept a 
promissory note from the borrower and 
one co-signer (preferably someone who 
works with the borrower); a promissory 
note from the cooperative or trade union 
backed by a bond or other guarantee from 
an institution of recognized solvency; 
collateral in the form of shares and 
bonds, or machines,' equipment, and other 
work tools when the loan is for their 
acquisition; and a mortgage when the 
amount and nature of the loan so require. 
When the borrower is an individual, loans 
are repaid through payroll deductions. 
The interest rates for loans are not 
specified in the decree. 

At the signing ceremony establishing 
the workers' bank, the Chief of Govern- 
ment and his Minister of Economy stated 
that the bank will fill an important 
gap by making loans available on a sig- 
nature basis to trade unions, coopera- 
tives, and individual workers, and that 
it will free the Guatemalan workers from 
traditional exploitation by usurious 


money lenders.--U.S. Embassy, Guatemala. 








(September 1954=100) 


Cost-of-Living Index and Items as Percent of Total, Junior Executive Level 
in Mexico, Selected Dates, 1954 to 1965 












































Sept. Jan. Apr. June Sept. 
pas 1954 | 1962 | 1963 | 1964 1965 
Index 
FOCAL ccocsncesecsece Auris econ ° 100.0 177.9 189 .4 194.1 205.2 
ee re Peer Te ere . 100.0 141.6 146.3 152.6 149.2 
RENtccececcceee p:0 biebis O08 e's owns o's nie 100.0 234.0 206.3 228.9 261.3 
Clothing........ ccmewede lr te.s.0 Hhtee Ke 100.0 166.9 155.4 165.9 157.7 
Household and maintenance: 
Furniture and furnishings........ 100.0 171.4 163.3 167.1 207 .4 
Utilities e000 2006 ébnt eke daees nae 100.0 176.0 226.1 226.1 226.1 
Servant o 6.<06cé civics 6:6 016) di6)0. 0. 9:0. 61616 100.0 175.0 175.0 187.5 187.5 
Recreation and entertainment........ 100.0 138.7 182.6 182.6 182.6 
Beverages and cigarettes.........}| 100.0 544.0 540.0 568.0 613.4 
Books, periodicals, and hobbies.. 100.0 194 .6 262.9 207.3 283.4 
Entertainment......... ben keane 100.0 116.4 123.9 149.9 152.2 
Transportation and automobiles...... 100.0 140.0 183.1 183.7 183.9 
Medical expenses.......--..e0- tits Noid 100.0 307.7 329..6 359.0 359.0 
Other: 
Toilet articles. occcaneesscdcveres 100.0 653.1 670.3 828.1 829.7 
Laundry and cleaning.........++.. 100.0 565.5 615.5 654.4 654.5 
Postage, stationery, cables, 
and newspapers....... ahtnneeene 100.0 56.0 60.7 60.7 59.7 
Percent of total 
TOtal .sccsies Preevy tT tre re 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
FOO sc cscceesee oeheceneres Readeoeees 25.6 20.5 20.0 20.1 18.6 
RENE co vcaeveseceensncestbheciveeseves 16.3 21.4 17.9 19.2 20.7 
Clothing...... SeSdeaecdsoonrenccees ° 13.2 12.4 11.0 11.3 10.2 
Household and maintenance: 
Furniture and furnishings...... > 4.3 4.1 3.7 3.7 4.3 
Utilities........ dyechecwosencecrs 1.3 1.5 1.8 1.8 1.7 
ee ee Pee ‘aon 4.1 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 
Recreation and entertainment........ 4.7 3.6 4.6 4.4 4.2 
Beverages and cigarettes......... 1.0 3.1 2.9 3.0 3.0 
Books, periodicals, and hobbies... 7.5 8.2 10.5 8.0 10.3 
Entertainments: scoccceseccseceres 5.7 3.7 3.8 4.4 4.2 
Transportation and automobiles...... 12.6 9.9 12.4 12.0 11.3 
Medical expense acccvccvencecescevvse 8 1.4 1.4 1.5 1.4 
Other: 
Toilet: articlascsavekrerdoncsvanece -7 2.4 2.3 2.8 2.6 
Laundry and cleaning.......sseeee 1.1 3.5 3.7 3.8 3.6 
Postage, stationery, cables, 
and newspapers.........- pia igh 1.0 3 o3 3 3 
Note: Because of rounding, sums of Source: Cost-of-Living Index, Junior 


individual items may not add to 100, 





Executive Level, 1965 (Mexico, American 





Chamber of ‘Commerce of Mexico, 1965). 
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MEXICO 


Cost-of-Living Index for Junior Execu- 
tives Published for 1965. The Junior 
Executive Cost-of-Living Index, which is 
prepared by the American Chamber of Com- 
merce of Mexico, increased by 105 per- 
cent during the ll-year period from 
September 1954 to September 1965. As 
shown in the accompanying table, the 
greatest individual increases were regis- 
tered for toilet articles (730 percent), 
laundry and cleaning (555 percent), and 
beverages and cigarettes (513 percent). 
The smallest increases were for food 
(49 percent), entertainment (52 percent), 
and clothing (58 percent). 

The largest portion of total expendi- 
tures in September 1965 was for rent, 
20.7 percent as compared with 16.3 per- 
cent in September 1954. Food was second 
at 18.6 percent, decreasing fromthe 1954 
high of 25.6 percent. Relative expendi- 
tures for books, periodicals, and movies 
rose from 7.5 percent in 1954 to 10.3 
percent in 1965; beverages and cigarettes 
rose from 1 percent to 3 percent, and 
laundry and cleaning from1.1l percent to 
3.6 percent. Clothing, on the other 
hand, declined from 13.2 percent of total 
expenditures in September 1954 to 10.2 
percent in September 1965. 

The index was originally designed as 
an indicator of cost-of-living trends 
encountered by Americans living in Mexico 
City and working at the junior executive 
level in subsidiaries of U.S. firms. 
Because of the trend toward Mexicaniza- 
tion of managerial positions, most junior 
executive jobs are now filled by local 
personnel. The index, however, contin- 
ues to be used for compensation policies 
and practices, and is considered to be 
one of the most reliable indicators of 
cost-of-living variations in Mexico City 
for both junior and senior level execu- 
tives. 

A recent survey by the Chamber of 328 
junior executives employed ina selected 
number of member firms shows that’ the 
average junior executive earns between 








7,500 and 8,000 pesos (US$600 to US$640) 
per month 
niums ) 


(excluding bonuses and pre- 
and is in the lower managerial 





levels. He isinhis early thirties, has 
had approximately 8 years of working 
experience within the company, and may 
have had an additional 3 years' experi- 
ence at another job. Only about 20 per- 
cent of the companies require a univer- 
sity degree for their junior execu- 
tive positions.--Chamber of Commerce 
Document. 





PERU 


Minimum Wages Increased in 1965. In a 
_series of decrees issued during the sum- 
mer and fall of 1965, the Ministry of 
Labor and Indian Affairs ordered an in- 
crease in minimum wage rates in most 
Departments of Peru for wage and salary 
workers in commercial, manufacturing, 
service, and agricultural enterprises. 
(See table on following page.) Minimum 
rates were left unchanged for public 
construction and related occupations, 
and have never been set by decree for 
workers in the mining industry. 

The Lima-Callao area showed the most 
significant increases, with minimum 
wages up from 25 soles in 1963 to 40 
soles (US$0.93 to US$1.49) daily for a 
blue-collar worker, and from 750 to 
1,200 soles (US$27.98 to US$44.76) month- 
ly for a white-collar worker. Although 
most workers in the Lima-Callao area 
earn substantially more than the mini- 
mums, large segments of the labor force 
(including unskilled factory workers, a 
majority of the sales clerks in small- 
and medium-size retail stores, gas sta- 
tion attendants, and other workers in 
the service industries) have been working 
for wages which are at or near the min- 
imum daily wage (25 to 30 soles, or 
US$0.93 to US$1.12). 

Unless prohibited by the wage or work 
contract, an employer may include in the 





| minimum wage or salary not only straight- 


time wages but also the cost of payments 
in kind (such as food and lodging), spe- 
cial bonuses which are a permanent and 
fixed part of pay, and social security 
payments. He may not include pay for 
nightwork, overtime, and holidays. In 
rural areas, cash payment of the minimum 
wage may be reduced by 25 percent if 








three full meals a day are provided as 
part of a worker's remuneration. 
with the above-mentioned deductions, the 


Even 


(In soles 1/) 


application of the new minimums will 
have a significant impact on the earnings 
of Peru's workers.--U.S. Embassy, Lima. 


Minimum Wages for Wage and Salary Earners in Peru, by Department, 
Urban, and Rural Areas, 1963 and July-October 1965 






















Departments 2/ 
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Arequipa....cccccces eee 
Ayacucho ..scccesccsccce 
Cajamarca..sessceceeees 
Callao 3/0. .6ie8 eieeee 
CRBGU Ciel c ant evisebress 
Huancavelica.....e.eeeee 
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PEN a eo kek CROSEECE ELE 
Gan Mart {n...ccscccsccs 
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Urban areas Rural areas 

Wage earners |Salary earners} Wage earners |Salary earners 

(daily) (monthly) (daily) (monthly) 
1963 | 1965 | 1963 1965 1963 | 1965 | 1963 1965 
24.00 | 28.00 850 900 | 22.50 | 26.50 800 850 
20.00 | 26.50 600 850 | 15.00 | 20.00 550 700 
20.00 | 24.00 600 720 | 14.00 -- 450 -- 
21.00 | 26.00 700 900 | 16.00 | 23.00 600 800 
25.00 | 40.00 750 | 1,200 -- -- | 1,000 -- 
24.00 | 26.50 750 ‘900 | 12.00 | 15.00 360 450 
21.50 | 24.00 660 720 | 14.00 -- 450 -- 
21.00 | 26.00 660 800 | 16.00 | 24.00 480 720 
27.00 | 33.00 810 990 | 21.00 | 28.00 750 900 
22.00 | 30.00 660 900 | 16.00 | 24.00 480 720 
23.00 | 27.00 800 950 -- -- -- -- 
23.00 | 26.00 800 950. -- -- -- -- 
25.00 | 40.00 750 | 1,200 | 21.00 | 30.00 750 | 1,000 
25.00 | 28.50 820 920 | 21.00 | 25.00 720 800 
21.00 | 28.00 680 850 | 16.00 | 26.00 480 800 
27.00 | 32.00 850 | 1,100 | 26.00 | 30.00 800 | 1,200 

-- -- -- -- |12.00 | 15.00 360 450 
25.00 | 28.00 850 900 | 23.50 | 26.50 800 850 
27.00 | 29.00 850 950 | 26.00 | 28.00 800 900 

















1/ 1 sol=US$0.0373 (1965). 
2/ No minimum wages have been estab- 
lished for the Departments of Ancash, 
Apurimac, Madre de Dios, Moquegua, and 


Tacna; the 





rural area of the Department 
of La Libertad; and the urban area of 
the Department of Puno. 

3/ Constitutional province. 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON FOREIGN LABOR AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


The following titles of books and articles came to 
the attention of the Division of Foreign Labor Con- 
ditions during recent weeks. 


WESTERN EUROPE AND CANADA 
REGIONAL 


Beijer, G. Rural Migrants in Urban Setting: An Analysis of the Literature on the 
Problem Consequent _on the Internal Migration from Rural to Urban Areas in 12 


European Countries, 1945-1961. The Hague, M. Nijhoff, 1963. 327 pp. 


Edelman, Jacob Murray and R. W. Fleming. The Politics of Wage-Price Decisions: 
A Four-Country Analysis [Germany, Italy, Netherlands, United Kingdom]. Urbana, 
University of Illinois Press, 1965. 321 pp. 


Kahn-Freund, Otto (ed). Labour Relations and the Law--A Comparative Study. Lon- 
don, Stevens & Son, Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1965. 223 pp. (British In- 


stitute Studies in International and Comparative Law No. 2) 

















Klaassen, Leo H. Area Economic and Social Redevelopment: Guidelines for Pro- 
grammes. Paris, Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Development, 1965. 
113 pp. 





Klein, Viola. Women Workers: Working Hours and Services. Paris, Organisation 
for Economic Cooperation and Development, 1965. 100 pp. (Employment of Special 
Groups, No. 1) 





Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Development. Acceptance and Resistance: 
Workers' Attitudes to Technical Change. Paris, 1965. 116 pp. 





----. Manpower Statistics, 1954-1964. Paris, 1965. 175 pp. 





Stein, Bruno. "Incomes Policies in Western Europe: A Summary," Labor Law Journal, 
November 1965, pp. 717-724. 





"Wage Equality for Women Workers," Labor in the European Community, No. 10, Novem- 
ber 1965, pp. 2-6. 





CANADA 


National Trust Co., Ltd., Pension Trust Department. A Study of Profit-Sharing 
Plans in Canada. Toronto, 1965. 103 pp. 





Reid, Timothy E. "Education: The Key to Freedom in Automated Society," Labour 
Gazette (Canada), October 1965, pp. 887-896. 


Saunders, George. Wage Determination in Canada.. Ottawa, Department of Labour, 
Economics and Research Branch, 1965. 44 pp. (Occasional Paper No. 3) 





"Work and Opportunity Programs," Labour Gazette (Canada), October 1965, pp. 897- 
899, 











BELGIUM 





"Relations Between the Medical Profession and the Sickness Scheme in Belgium," 
International Labour Review (Geneva), September 1965, pp. 237-238. 











DENMARK 





Denmark, Statistical Department. Income-Expenditure Relations of Danish Wage and 
Salary Earners. Copenhagen, 1965. 243 pp. 
















GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 












Hamilton, Richard F. "Affluence and the Worker: The West German Case," American 
Journal of Sociology, September 1965, pp. 144-152. 




























ITALY 


Fenn, Margaret. "Personnel Practices In Italy," Personnel Administration (Wash- 
ington), July-August 1965, pp. 31-36. 





SWEDEN 


Michanek, Ernst. For and Against the Welfare State: Swedish Experiences. Stock- 
holm, Swedish Institute, 1964. 48 pp. 





SWITZERLAND 


“Agreement Between Switzerland and Italy Concerning the Emigration of Italian Work- 
ers to Switzerland," International Labour Review (Geneva), September 1965, pp. 
240- 242 7 





"Switzerland: Provisions Governing the Foreign Labour Force," International La- 
bour Review (Geneva), September 1965, pp. 238-240. 





UNITED KINGDOM 


"Characteristics of Unemployed Skilled Construction Workers,"" Ministry of Labour 
Gazette, November 1965, pp. 483-486. 





Klein, Viola. Britain's Married Women Workers. London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
New York, Humanities Press, 1965. 162 pp. 





"Membership of Trade Unions in 1964," Ministry of Labour Gazette, November 1965, 
pp. 480-481. 





"Occupational Earnings in the Construction Industry," Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
November 1965, pp. 488-491. 





Wedderburn, K. W. The Worker and the Law. Harmondsworth, Middlesex, England, 
Penguin Books, 1965. 359 pp. 
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NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
AFGHANISTAN 


Afghanistan, Ministry of Planning, Department of Statistics and Research. Survey 
of Progress, 1964-65. Kabul, 1965. 46 pp. 





CEYLON 





Ceylon, Department of Census and Statistics. Ceylon Year Book, 1963. Colombo, 
Government Press, 1964. 390 pp. 


e---. Statistical Abstract of Ceylon, 1964. Colombo, Government Press, 1965. 
359 pp. 





Employers' Federation of Ceylon. The Federation Handbook. Colombo, Mortlake 
Press, 1965. Approximately 300 pp. 





INDIA 


Gadgil, D. R. _Planning and Economic Policy in India. Poona, Gokhale Institute 
of Politics and Economics, Asia Publishing House, 1965. 354 pp. 





----. Sholapur City: Socio-Economic Studies. London and New York, Asia Pub- 
lishing House, 1965. 337 pp. 








India, Ministry of Labour and Employment, Labour Bureau. Report on Survey of 


Labour Conditions in Bolts, Nuts, Nails, Springs and Chains Factories in India. 


Simla, Manager, Government of India Press, 1965. 50 pp. 





International Labor Office. Report to the Government of India on the Organization 


and Development of a Government Personnel Management Advisory Service. Geneva, 
1963. 53 pp. (Labour-Management Relations Series: No. 18) 








----. Social and Cultural Factors in Management Development in India. Geneva, 
1965. 21 pp. (Meeting of Experts on Social and Cultural Factors in Management 
Development, Geneva, 22 November-4 December 1965) 





Morris, Morris David. The Emergence of an Industrial Labor Force in India: A 
Study of the Bombay Cotton Mills, 1854-1947. Berkeley and Los Angeles, Univer- 


sity of California Press, 1965. 263 pp. 











TRAN 





Gittinger, J. Price. Planning for Agricultural Development: The Iranian rience. 
Washington, D.C., National Planning Association, 1965. 123 pp. (Center for De- 


velopment Planning, Series No. 2) 





Jamei, Abbas. "Special Problems and Procedures for Collection of Labour Data 
From Establishments in Iran," Symposium on Industrial Statistics. Turkey, Octo- 
ber 1964. pp. 239-258. 





ISRAEL 
Israel. Government Yearbook, 1964-65. Jerusalem, Government Printer, 1964. 301 pp. 
ll 











Explanatory Note 


Data on the Canadian labor force, 
earnings, hours of work, productivity, 
prices, and family expenditures are col- 
lected primarily by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics (DBS). The Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour collects information on wage 
rates, union membership, and work stop- 
pages. Summary statistics are published 
in the DBS' Canada Year Book and monthly 
Canadian Statistical Review and the De- 
partment of Labour's monthly Labour 
Gazette. 





Manpower. The major source of labor 
force statistics is the monthly labor 


force survey (tables 1-6), supplemented 
by the decennial population census. Wage 
and salary worker employment data are 
also obtained frommonthly establishment 
surveys (described later) and establish- 
ment censuses. 

The labor force survey is a_ sample 
survey of households designed to provide 
information on the labor force charac- 
teristics of all persons l4years of age 
and over residing in Canada, with the 
exception of residents of the Yukon and 


Northwest Territories, Indians living 
on reserves, inmates of institutions, 
and members of the Armed Forces (about 


3 percent of the population 14 and over). 
Interviews are conducted in about 30,000 
households chosen by area sampling meth- 
ods. One sixth of the households are 
changed each month. The information 
obtained relates to the calendar week 
preceding the interviewer's visit, which 
is the same for all respondents. Esti- 


mates of the population by 20 age-sex 
groups within each of the 10 Provinces 
are used to weight 


survey results. 
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LABOR STATISTICS ON CANADA * 


Weighting factors, based upon the 1961 
population census, were introduced in 
March 1965, and figures published prior 
to that time are not strictly comparable 
with later data. Tables 1-6 contain 
revised data, except where otherwise 
indicated. The overall adjustments were 
relatively small, rising gradually from 
zero in June 1956 to the following values 
in February 1965: Population 14 years 
and over, +72,000; labor force, +13,000; 
employed, +14,000; and unemployed, 
-1,000. Concurrently with revision of the 
estimates, classification by industry 
was converted to the 1960 Standard In- 
dustrial Classification. 1/ 

The labor force is composed of those 
persons who, during the reference week, 
were employed or unemployed. Employed 
persons comprise (a) those who did any 
work for pay or profit, (b) those who 
did any work which contributed to the 
running of a farm or business operated 
by a related member of the household, 
and (c) those who were not working or 
looking for work but had jobs from which 
they were temporarily absent because of 
bad weather, illness, industrial dispute, 
vacation, or various other reasons. Em- 
ployed persons are classified as self- 
employed, unpaid family, or wage and 
salary workers, and by industry and 
occupation according to the primary job 
held, or in which they worked the most 








*See Labor Developments Abroad, March- 
April 1964, for an earlier compilation 
of Canadian labor statistics. 

1/ The DBS is inthe process of chang- 
ing over fromthe original 1948 Standard 
Industrial Classification to the revised 
1960 version, and many statistical series 
have not yet been converted. See Cana- 
dian Statistical Review, August 1964. 
























hours, during the survey week. Unemployed 
persons comprise those who did no work 
during the reference week and who (1) 
were looking for work, or would have been 
looking for work except that they were 
temporarily ill, were on indefinite or 
prolonged layoff, or believed no suitable 
work was available in the community, or 
(2) were on temporary layoff during the 
entire survey week. 

Table 5 contains 1963 estimates and 
1970 projections of the civilian labor 
force and participation rates by age and 
sex. The 1963 estimates, based on the 
labor force survey, were preliminarily 


‘adjusted to consistency with the 1961 


census; however, they differ slightly 
from the final revised figures in table 
1. The 1970 projections assume a rela- 
tively high employment level for the 
economy and about 120,000 in the Armed 
Forces. 


Employees on Nonagricultural Payrolls. 
Canada has long obtained employment and 
payroll data from a monthly mail survey 
of establishments usually employing 15 
or more persons in all nonagricultural 
industries (including forestry) except 
fishing and trapping; domestic service; 
and public administration, defense, and 
other noncommercial services such as 
hospitals and educational institutions 
(tables 7-9). Since May 1961, Canada 
has also conducted amonthly sample sur- 
vey of employment in smaller establish- 
ments to supplement the larger estab- 
lishment survey. The estimates of 
employment in table 7, available by 
major industry group only, are based on 
a combination of the two surveys and 
represent all employees on establishment 
payrolls in the'covered industries. The 
1960 Standard Industrial Classification 
is used for the smaller establishment 
survey and the combined estimates, where- 
as separate statistics for the larger 
establishment survey are still based on 
the 1948 classification system. 2/ 

Sample establishments are drawn from 
a list of about 300,000. About 40,000, 
employing approximately 80 percent of 
the employees of all establishments, are 
Classified as larger establishments and 











2/ Ibid. 








About 26,000 smaller 
establishments, or 10 percent of the 
total, are surveyed; the proportion 
sampled varies by industry and Province. 

Employers are asked to report the 
number of employees drawing pay in the 
last pay period of the month, including 
persons on paid leave but excluding em- 
ployees usually working less than the 
equivalent of 1 full day a week. Employ- 
ees absent without pay throughout the 
pay period, such as those on strike or 
layoff, are not covered. Employers, 
own-account workers, unpaid family work- 
ers, and homeworkers and other persons 
working on the basis of a fee for serv- 
ices rendered are also excluded from 
the survey. 

Employment indexes, available in great- 
er detail than shown, are published for 
the larger establishment survey (table 
8). They represent the' percentage re- 
lationship between the number of workers 
on the payrolls of establishments cur- 
rently furnishing data and corresponding 
1949 base-year figures. Figures for 
establishments which have gone out of 
business since 1949 are continued in the 
basic averages; establishments opening 
for business since 1949 are tabulated 
with zero base figures. Published abso- 
lute employment figures (tables 8 and 9) 
relate only to the number of employees 
on the payrolls of currently reporting 
establishments. 


surveyed monthly. 


Hours and Earnings. Average weekly 
wages and salaries (table 8) and aver- 
age weekly paid hours and hourly earnings 
of wage workers (table 9) are obtained 
from the monthly survey of nonagricultur- 
al establishments with 15 or more em- 
ployees. Employers are requested to 
report their gross payrolls forthe last 
pay period in the month, i.e., before 
deductions for taxes, worker unemployment 
insurance contributions, etc. Overtime 
payments, cost-of-living allowances, 
shift premiums, commissions, incentive 
and production bonuses, other bonuses 
paid at frequent intervals, and payments 
for time not worked, such as holiday and 
vacation pay, are included. Bonuses 
paid at irregular or infrequent) intervals 
(e.g., annual bonuses); the value of 
free board and lodging or other perqui- 
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sites; employer contributions to unen- 
ployment insurance, workmen's compensa- 
tion, and pension, medical, and other 
welfare plans; and various other sup- 
plementary labor costs are excluded. 
In processing the data, statistics of 
wages and salaries for periods exceeding 
a week are reduced to 1 week's proportion 
of the totals. _The averages of weekly 
wages and salaries in table 8 result 
from dividing aggregate weekly wages and 
Salaries disbursed by the number of 
full- and part-time employees on the 
payrolls of cooperating establishments. 

Employers are also requested to fur- 
nish man-hour data for wage workers 
for whom they keep records of hours 
worked. Salaried personnel are purposely 
excluded, as are such wage workers as 
route drivers and pieceworkers in some 
establishments, whose earnings are not 
directly dependent on the number of hours 
worked. Such industries as public util- 
ities and trade are also excluded be- 
cause relatively few of their wage workers 
are paid on an hourly basis. In manu- 
facturing, mining, and construction, the 
data relate to approximately 71, 75, and 
69 percent, respectively, of the total 
number of employees of cooperating es- 
tablishments. 

The man-hours statistics (table 9) 
represent paid hours, including overtime 
hours actually worked and hours credited 
to wage workers on leave with pay. Av- 
erage hours are obtained by dividing 
aggregate hours reported for the week by 
the number of full- and part-time work- 
ers. Average weekly wages and hourly 
earnings are similarly obtained. 


Wage and Salary Rates. The Department 
of Labour conducts an annual mail survey 
of occupational wage rates, salaries, 
and hours of labor in approximately 
27,500 establishments throughout Canada, 
representing substantially complete cov- 
erage of all establishments having 15 
or more employees in the industries and 
communities surveyed. In some industries, 
establishments having eight or more em- 
ployees are surveyed. Occupational wage 
and salary rates are published by industry 
and by 52 communities. (Table 10 contains 
ratés for selected occupations in six 
cities.) 





The major criteria used in 
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selecting occupations to be surveyed 
are numerical importance, prevalence 
throughout the industry or community, 
importance in the production process, 
skill level, and capability of clear 
definition. The wage data generally ap- 
ply to the last normal pay period pre- 
ceding October 1, i.e., a pay period in 
which there were no strikes, unusual lay- 
offs, or other abnormal conditions. 

Wage rates for occupations in the con- 
struction industry are prevailing rates 
where there is a concentration of work- 
ers at a single rate in a community; 
otherwise, they are usually median 
rates. The figures for construction 
are obtained from wage schedules pre- 
pared by the Department of Labour under 
the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act. 
The rates for all other occupations 
shown in table 10 are average wage (or 
salary) rates, computed as the weighted 
average of straight-time rates paid on 
a time basis in an occupation. (Wage 
rate frequency distributions are also 
published.) Overtime premium rates, 
shift differentials, nonproduction bo- 
nuses (except cost-of-living allow- 
ances), shares in company profits, and 
the monetary value of such fringe bene- 
fits as group insurance, sick benefits, 
and uniforms are excluded. Rates are 
derived before deductions are made for 
taxes, unemployment insurance contribu- 
tions, pension payments, etc. They 
apply to fully qualified employees work- 
ing at least half the standard hours 
and, unless otherwise stated, to male 
workers only. Rates for beginners, 
learners, apprentices, foremen, and lead- 
hands are excluded. 








Productivity Indexes. Indexes of out- 
put per person employed and output per 
man-hour in Canada's commercial nonagri- 
cultural industries were published in 
1965, for the first time, by the DBS 
(table 11). Noncommercial industries 
were excluded because of conceptual dif- 
ficulties in arriving at a true market 
value for their transactions; agriculture 
was excluded because of measurement 
difficulties. In 1961-63, commercial 
nonagricultural industries accounted 
for an average of 82.8 percent of Cana- 
da's real domestic product and 71.3 



































percent of employment. Separate indexes 
were constructed for the manufacturing 
and nonmanufacturing segments of com- 
mercial industries, in addition to a 
combined total index. Industry divisions 
are based on the 1948 Standard Industrial 
Classification. 3/ 

The indexes relate labor input, unad- 
justed for differences inthe quality of 
labor, to the gross domestic product 
concept of output. Annual real output 
indexes were constructed on the basis 
of gross output orvalue added and, where 
such measures were not available, by the 
use of material input or labor input 
projectors. The output indexes were cal- 
culated at the individual industry level 
and combined with 1949 base-year gross 
domestic product weights, derived mostly 
from an input-output study for 1949, 

Labor input indexes were computed by 
(a) constructing indexes of paid worker 
employment by major industry group on 
the basis of data from the monthly labor 
force survey, the monthly survey of 
larger establishments, the annual indus- 
try censuses of manufactures and mining, 
and various other sources, (b) converting 
the paid worker indexes to absolute num- 
bers using the 1962 figures from the 
combined small and large establishment 
surveys for benchmark purposes, (c) com- 
bining the paid worker estimates with 
estimates of other than paid worker em- 
ployment derived from the labor force 
survey (except for manufacturing, where 
the census of manufactures was used), 
and (d) converting the combined figures 
into indexes of all employed persons. 

For the man-hours series, estimates of 
annual hours worked by paid workers and 
by other than paid workers were multi- 
plied by the adjusted employment figures, 
added, and converted to indexes. The 
only source for the development of ag- 
gregate man-hour data was the labor force 
survey, which provides distributions of 
all employed persons by hours’ worked 
(i.e., 1-14 hours, 15-24 hours, etc.). 





3/ Ibid. 
4/ From October 1952 through December 
1960, the index was based on 1947-48 fam- 
ily expenditure patterns. The 1957- 
based index was linked to the 1947-48 
weighted index at January 1961. 





Estimates were made by sex for paid work- 
ers and other than paid workers, but the 
data did not permit calculations by sep- 
arate industry groups. The basic data 
were adjusted to eliminate the bias that 
would result fromusing simple arithmetic 
midpoints of the hours-worked intervals 
and to make allowance for the effects 
of holidays, vacations, and strikes on 
average hours worked. For the manufac- 
turing man-hours index, data on paid 
hours from the census of manufactures 
and the employment survey were converted 
to estimates of man-hours worked. The 
nonmanufacturing man-hours index was 
derived by subtracting manufacturing 
man-hours from aggregate man-hours for 
commercial nonagricultural industries. 


Union Membership and Work Stoppages. 
Union membership figures (table 12) are 


obtained annually, asof January 1, from 
a mail survey of union organizations. 
Statistics on work stoppages (table 13) 
are based on reports from the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission and cover 
strikes and lockouts (a) involving six 
workers or more and lasting at least l 
working day or (b) lasting less than 1 
day or involving fewer than six workers 
but exceeding a total of 9 man-days. 
The number of workers involved includes 
all those reported on strike or locked 
out; workers indirectly affected, such 
as those laid off as a result of a work 
stoppage, are excluded. Man-days lost 
are calculated as the product of the 
number of workers involved in each stop- 
page and the number of working days the 
stoppage was in progress. 


Consumer Price Index. The consumer 
price index compiled by the Price Di- 
vision of the DBS (table 14) measures 
the percentage change through time in 
the cost of purchasing a constant (or 
equivalent)! basket of some 300 items of 
goods and services representing purchases 
made in the 1957 base year by families 
(a) living in cities with over 30,000 
population, (b) rangingin size from two 
adults to two adults with four children, 
and (c) with annual incomes ranging from 
2,500 to 7,000 Canadian dollars (average 
monthly spot rate in 1957: US$1=0.96 
Canadian dollars). 4/ The items priced 
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and their weights were derived from a 
1957 expenditure survey consisting of a 
series of 12 monthly surveys of food 
expenditures in each of five metropolitan 
areas across Canada and one survey cov- 
ering nine cities in which data were 
collected on all items of expenditure 
during the year. Family size and income 
limits are based on the concept that 
the index should represent the broadest 
grouping of urban families with similar 
expenditure patterns. 

The prices used in calculating the 
index are the retail prices that would 
be paid by final purchasers on the day 
the questionnaire is completed, including 
sales and excise taxes. Prices for the 
majority of items are collected monthly; 
items not subject to changing price 
behavior are priced less frequently. 
Prices generally relate tothe first few 
days of the month. Monthly variations 
in purchases and prices of seasonal food 
items are adjusted by using shifting 
monthly item weights within a constant 
group weight for all seasonal food items. 
Price data are collected primarily by 


agents in 15 major cities, supplemented - 


by prices obtained through mail surveys 
in smaller centers. Rent data are ob- 
tained monthly for some 10,000 rented 
households in urban areas through the 
labor force survey. A full description 
of the index is contained in The Consumer 
Price Index for Canada (1949=100), Re- 
vision Based on 1957 Expenditures (DBS, 
March 1961). 














Real Wage Index. The index of average 
weekly wages in manufacturing in current 
and 1949 dollars 


(table 15) relates to 





the wage figures for all manufacturing 
presented in table 9. Wages in current 
dollars are deflated by the consumer 
price index for the following month 
(since the wage data relate to the end 
of the month and the price index to the 
beginning of the month) to arrive at an 
index of "real" wages in 1949 dollars. 


Family Food Expenditures. Urban family 
expenditure surveys were begun by the 
Price Division of the DBS in 1953, and 
surveys were conducted at 2-year inter- 
vals through 1959. No surveys were taken 
in 1961, the decennial census year, but 
monthly surveys of family food expendi- 
tures were made in 1962 and a_ recall 
survey of the complete 1962 budget was 
made inFebruary and March 1963. Summary 
results of the 1962 food expenditure 
surveys are shown in table 16; results 
of the complete budget survey are not 
yet available. 

The primary purpose of the surveys is 
to collect information for reviewing 
and revising the consumer price index 
weights. Therefore, survey coverage, 
except in 1959, has been restricted to 
families comparable in composition and 
income level to the consumer price index 
target group. For the 1962 food expend- 
iture survey, approximately 150 fami- 
lies in each month kept weekly diaries 
of food purchases for a 4-week period; 
the families belonged to 1 of 8 family 
types (2 to 4 adults, 2 adults and 1 to 
3 children, or 3 adults and 1 child) with 
family incomes ranging from 3,000 to 
7,500 Canadian dollars. The sample was 
drawn from a list of families who had 
participated in the labor force survey. 
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Table 1. Canada. Employment Status of the Civilian Noninstitutional 
ring Population, 1/ by Sex, 1955 and 1960-65 
‘rent (Thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
jumer Sex and employment status 1955 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 | 1965 2/ 
ionth 
/ end Both Sexes 
| the Population...cosccccccccscceccceese| 10,597 11,831 12,053 12,280 12,536 12,817 13,128 
t an Labor f0rCG6 bess vec ttcebosceodecccosceus 5,610 6,411 6,521 6,615 6,748 6,933 7,141 
ars. Percent of population....cccccsssees 52.9 54.2 54.1 53.9 53.8 54.1 54.4 
Employed ..cccccccccccccccasccccccccece 5,364 5,965 6,055 6,225 6,375 6,609 6,862 
Agriculture. .cocccccccrcccccccscecee 819 683 681 660 649 630 594 
mily Wage and salary workers.......+++. 106 111 112 109 103 99 105 
the Self-employed and unpaid family 
WOTKETS occ cc cccccccccscccccccccs 713 572 569 551 546 532 489 
and Nonagricultural industries........-.| 4,546 5,282 5,374 5,565 5,726 5,979 6,268 
ter- Wage and salary workers.....cseee. 4,027 4,732 4,799 4,980 5,138 5,368 5,655 
aken Self-employed and unpaid family 
but WOTKETS soc ccc cccccccccccccscccce 519 550 575 585 588 611 613 
- URONOD Ss 124s di caenranceccecssceves 245 446 466 390 374 324 280 
ndi- Percent of labor force.....sseeeeeee 4.4 7.0 7.1 5.9 5.5 4.7 3.9 
call Not in the Labor force... cccccecccceees 4,987 5,420 5,531 5,665 5,787 5,884 5,986 
was Bele 
Population...cccccsccccccccccccese 5,290 5,890 5,991 6,094 6,215 6,351 6,505 
are Labor £orces...sssessccccccccecccssccese| 4,341 | 4,754 | 4,782] 4,819] 4,879 | 4,961] 5,065 
ture Percent of population....sececeeeees 82.1 80.7 79.8 79.1 78.5 78.1 77.6 
ults Employed ..ccccccdccrcccwcisceceseegbece 4,128 4,368 4,381 4,488 4,567 4,698 4,842 
not Agriculture. ..ccsccccccccccccccccoce 783 632 622 598 580 561 522 
Wage and salary workers....e.seeee 98 102 101 98 94 88 92 
Self-employed and unpaid family 
s is WOTKETS 2. ccccccccccccccccccccce 685 530 521 500 486 473 430 
i Nonagricultural industries.........- 3,345 3,736 3,758 3,890 3,987 4,136 4,319 
ad. Wage and salary workers..........+| 2,914 3,296 3,304 3,428 3,522 3,667 3,857 
ndex Self-employed and unpaid family 
age, WOTKETS . ccccccccccccccccecceccce 431 440 454 462 465 469 463 
i to Unemployed scccccorccvcccccccencticcacese 213 386 401 331 312 264 224 
Percent of labor force.....eseeeeees 4.9 8.1 8.4 6.9 6.4 5.3 4.4 
and Not in the labor force......sseeseceeees 949 1,136 1,209 1,276 1,337 1,390 1,440 
ndex Female 
end- Bopblation..c.cscccgsccscodssdvcvel S306 5,942 6,061 6,186 6,320 6,466 | 6,623 
ami- ae 0s SL EEELES EEE REP EETETE OF Cle ee 1,269 1,657 1,739 1,797 1,870 1,972 2,076 
Percent of population.....cecscecees 23.9 27.9 28.7 29.0 29.6 30.5 31.3 
ries Bmployed. .cccsccsccsccccsevtccsecivees 1,236 1,597 1,674 1,737 1,808 1,911 2,020 
fod; Agriculture..csccccccncccccencogeces 35 50 _ 59 62 68 69 72 
nily Wage and salary workersS...ceceesee 8 9 11 1l 10 12 13 
Self-employed and unpaid family 
1 to ee eee eerer ys oy et Lal eee 27 41 48 51 58 57 59 
with Nonagricultural industries.......... 1,201 1,546 1,615 1,675 1,739 1,843 1,948 
d to Wage and salary workers......es+e. 1,113 1,436 1,495 1,552 1,615 1,700 1,798 
Self-employed and unpaid family 
was WOFKOEO ss oj. ccecng cesses s cgnees 88 110 120 123 124 143 150 
had Unemployed...ccccccscccccccccvcccsccce 33 60 | - 65 60 62 61 56 
rey. Percent of labor force....ceccresees 2.6 3.6 3.7 3.3 3.3 3.1 2.7 
Not in the labor force.....ccccesesecess 4,038 4,285 4,322 4,389 4,451 4,494 4,547 
1/ Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items 
Armed Services (numbering, in thousands: 117 in 1955, may not equal totals. In addition, the number of self- 
119 in 1960, 121 in 1961, 126 in 1962, 123 in 1963, employed and unpaid family workers and the number of 
and 119 in 1964), Indians living on reserves, and res- wage and salary workers in agriculture were derived 
idents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. These from published figures on total employment by type of 
categories represent about 3 percent of the total pop- industry, total wage and salary worker employment, and 
ulation 14 years and over. total employment of the latter group in nonagricultural 
2/ 1965 annual averages computed, inmost instances, industries. 
from published monthly figures. Source: The Labour Force (Supplement to March 1965 
Report), pp. 5,10, and 15, and The Labour Force, vari- 
ous issues (Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of Statistics). 
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sums of individual items may not equal totals. 


Note: Because of rounding, 








Table 4. Canada. 


(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 





Employment Status of the Civilian Noninstitutional Population, 1/ 
by Region, 1955 and 1965 
































Atlantic Prairie | British 
Year and employment status Canada Region 2/ Quebec | Ontario Region 3/ | Columbia 
1955 
Pap latsOhs oe cccccccrevcsgecset 10,597 1,102 2,975 3,694 1,884 943 
LebGr LOUCKS ccd ibinebaniasrecedadncabas 5,610 511 1,591 2,059 969 480 
Percent of population.......... 52.9 46.4 53.5 55.7 51.4 50.9 
Employed . c. icic'sncs dpecin chee ceaticsee 5,364 478 1,493 1,993 939 462 
Apriculturesscccccacccceccccdececse 819 49 172 236 331 31 
Nonagricultural industries....... 4,546 429 1,320 1,757 609 431 
Unemployed... ccccccscccccccccccccce 245 33 98 66 30 18 
Percent of labor force......... 4.4 6.5 6.2 3.2 3.1 3.8 
1965 
Populations cisesssececegees ss 13,128 1,269 3,800 4,611 2,211 1,237 
Labor ZOPEGs < vs ciecicccccsccsvecebe tos 7,141 611 2,022 2,614 1,228 667 
Percent of population.......... 54.4 48.1 53.2 56.7 55.5 53.9 
MR OGOGs 6 Fi. cinco bc pekbn lv cetastes 6,862 566 1,912 2,548 1,196 639 
MBTECULURTE. . cies onccph0s cccbans se 594 34 115 151 271 22 
Nonagricultural industries....... 6,268 533 1,796 2,397 925 617 
Uneinp Loyed «so vcics sadiccccdecctocbes 280 45 109 67 31 28 
Percent of labor force......... 3.9 7.4 5.4 2.6 2.5 4.2 
1/ See footnote 1, table 1. Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual 


2/ Includes the Provinces of Newfoundland, 
New Brunswick, and Nova 


Prince Edward Island, 
Scotia. 

3/ Includes the Provinces 
katchewan, and Manitoba. 


Table 5. Canada. 


of Alberta, Sas- 


Source: 


items may not equal totals. 


The Labour Force (Supplement to March 





1965 Report), 


and| The Labour Force, 





various 


issues (Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of Statistics). 


1963 and Projected 1970 


(Noninstitutional population 14 years of age and over 1/) 


Civilian Labor Force Participation Rates, by Age and Sex, 





























Total, 14 Age group 
Sex and year years and 65 and 
over 14- 19 20- 24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 over 
Civilian labor force (in thousands) 
Male: 1963...cccccccccece 4,877 385 521 1,134 1,151 931 581 174 
1970. ccccdocccvveces 5,599 462 779 1,240 1,186 1,054 699 179 
Female: 1963......seeccee 1,867 286 312 345 387 332 164 41 
197O.ccccccscvcee 2,528 372 455 431 451 494 266 59 
Civilian labor force participation rates (percent) 
Male: 1963....cccsccccves 78.4 39.0 88.9 97.6 97.8 96.0 86.0 26.3 
1970. ccccccccccccce 77.2 37.1 87.4 97.6 97.8 96.0 85.5 25.1 
Female: 1963....ccceseeee 29.6 29.9 50.0 29.2 31.7 34.7 24.7 5.8 
1970. sos be Fs Sie cc's 34.1 30.9 51.4 33.0 37.0 43.5 32.0 7.0 























1/ See footnote 1, table 1. 
Source: 
and Sylvia Ostry, 


Frank T. Denton, 


Yoshiko Kasahara, 
Population and Labour Force 


Projections to 1970, Staff Study No. 1 prepared 





for the Economic Council of Canada (Ottawa, 
1964), pp. 37-38. 
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Dominion Bureau of Statistics). 





&#OQeco/se« 





dyeing, cleaning, and pressing 


laundries; 


tels and restaurants; 
Plants; and recreational services. 


2/ Ho 


Table 10. Canada. 


Average Wage and Salary Rates for Selected Occupations 
in Six Cities, October 1, 1963 


(In Canadian dollars 1/ ) 





Industry and selected occupation 





Construction (building and structures only): 


Bricklayer and MaSON......ccccsecccccccccccccecces 
Carpenter and joiner... ceccseccsccscccscccccccccs 
EBlOCETVICION. occcccccccccccvccccsccccececseccceoece 
Painter and glazier... .ccccccccccccccceccecsccece 
PlaSteETeT. .cccccccccccvecccesecvcccccevcccccccecee 
Plumber and steamfitter.....cccccccccccceccceccces 
Sheet metal worker......ccccccccccccccccccccccccce 
TRUGHEEIVOT cv cccccccravwestececresceecsvecesessemee 


VRROGOE inc ks ccwdcccs succes Cohs ab csugcacpetaeet eres 


Manufacturing and other industries: 3/ 


General: LADOTOE Ss 6..c6. ccs ceece be ch sobs cee 06 deseo tm 

Maintenance trades: 
Carpenter... cccccccccccccccccccccesccccscccecese 
Electrician.......e.-e.-- 
MEGRINIBE. oe coc ccccccesceeseboecovccesetbessese 
WOCROREG 666 6.0 6s VER Ce hi pete edeteceedienteenes 
Millwright...ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccs 
PINOE TCE. cole ccc cieccccccssccccscsesccwocvcses 
Tool and die maker......cccccccccccccvcccccccce 


Service occupations: 
Truckdriver, light and heavy........s-ccscccece 
Trucker, POWELr...ccccccccccccccccccccsccccceoce 


Office occupations, male: 


Bookkeeper, SEMNiOL....sceccccccccccccccceceseccses 
Clerk, intermediate... .cccccccccccccccccccccccces 
Clerk, S@NLOT. cocccccciccescccccccccscsascccesccces 
Order Clerk. ccccccccccccovevccoqrccccvccccceseseve 
Draftsman, intermediate.......cccccccccccccccceces 
Draftsman, SENLOL...ccccccccccccccccccccccccccceces 


Office occupations, female: 


Bookkeeper, SCMiOL....cccecccrecccesesesesescecece 
Clerk, intermediate... cccrccccccccccccccescevccces 
Clerk, SEM1OF. crcccccccccccccccccesccccccccccccece 


Order Clerk... .cccccccccccccccvccecccceseces cccece 
Bookkeeping machine operator.....seereeeeccccccecs 
Calculating machine operator.......eeeese+s eoccece 


Payroll Clerk. ..... ccccccccccsccccvesccsesscecess 
Secretary, junior.....seseerees 
Secretary, SEMiOL....ccccccccrecsereesvecsesessece 
Stenographer, junior... .ceescccccececcecescesecees 
Stenographer, SEMiOLr...eccecccsccseccsecsesssvcees 
Switchboard operator and receptionist.......seeees 
Typist, jumior....cccccccccccveccccccccsccceeccecs 
Typist, SEMLOT.....ccccccccccccccecencresecesesece 


eee eee ee 

















IHalif ax : Wancouver, 
Noe ntreal,Toronta, ilton,Winnipeg,! pritish 
Scotia | Quebec [Ontario] Ontario |Manitoba Columbia 
Hourly rate 2/ 
2.49 2.80 3.35 3.20 2.80 3.17 
2.22 2.60 3.25 2.98 2.60 3.14 
2.43 2.70 3.78 3.60 2.90 3.53 
1.96 2.50 2.90 2.60 2.30 2.96 
2.50 2.80 3.25 3.05 2.80 3.15 
2.46 2.87 3.59 3.30 2.95 3.39 
2.20 2.60 3.64 3.25 2.60 3.17 
1.65 2.00 2.25 2.10 1.75 2.41 
1.65 2.00 2.25 2.10 1.65 2.37 
1.54 1.64 1.78 1.89 1.70 2.03 
2.09 2.19 2.33 2.51 2.32 2.60 
2.18 2.36 2.53 2.75 2.44 2.74 
2.19 2.35 2.47 2.79 2.34 2.63 
1.99 2.27 2.40 2.64 2.25 2.65 
-- 2.35 2.41 2.44 2.34 2.64 
2.43 2.40 2.44 2.62 2.29 2.56 
2.26 2.47 2.59 2.58 2.22 2.74 
2.19 2.27 2.31 2.63 2.30 2.63 
1.58 1.81 1.95 1.94 1.60 2.32 
1.55 1.96 2.04 2.14 1.79 2.35 
Weekly rate 2/ 
90.69 103.54} 105.79 105.11 90.19 104 .68 
62.38 73.42 74.90 83.98 67.39 77.32 
89.54 99.41] 98.60 107 .36 88.00 101.84 
71.06 83.08} 85.86 93.49 68.34 88.99 
81.35 100.39} 94.33 98.09 89.73 99.01 
101.81} 121.60) 114.36] 117.69] 101.75 119.12 
66.85 80.24 79 .50 72.76 67.77 80.63 
48.27 60.35 63.76 60.01 54.20 66.20 
58.24 75.86} 78.00 74.50 68.09 73.34 
43.74 63.28 66.43 57.74 49.61 70.29 
47.97 55.03} 58.38 54.43 51.95 55.30 
51.50] 61.16] 61.73] 60.63] 55.61 64.43 
54.43 65.24 68.62 62.31 61.31 67.37 
57.76 72.63] 71.54 72.43 65.74 65.19 
68.25 84.07} 82.38 80.27 74.65 79.35 
47.79 57.33] 59.88 56.42 51.72 54.92 
58.80 69.72} 68.51 69 .46 62.15 66.35 
49.62 58.13} 61.32 57.64 50.31 58.28 
45.26 49.28] 52.27 52.37 45.42 49.13 
50.00 60.28} 63.28 61.00 55.05 60.38 




















1/ Exchange. rate in October 1963=US$1=1.08 Cana- 


dian dollars (end-of-month spot rate). 

2/ Average straight-time rates per payroll hour or 
week, 

3/ Other industries include logging; mining; trans- 
portation, storage, and communication; public utili- 


ties; trade; finance; and government and personal 


services. 


Source: Canada Year Book, 1965 (Ottawa, Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics), pp. 734-735. 











Table ll. 











Canada. 





Indexes of Output per Person Employed and per Man-hour and of Unit Man-year 


(Index: 





1949=100) 


and Unit Man-hour Requirements, Commercial Nonagricultural Industries, 1947-63 














Year and 











industry division 


Output 


Persons 
emp loyed 


Man- 
hours 


Saaeet pee Output per 
person 
man-hour 
emp loyed 


Unit man-year 


requirements 





Unit man-hour 
requirements 














1947. .ccceces 
1949... cccccccces 








1963 as percent of 









1947. cccccccccces 

































All Private Nonagri- 
cultural Industries 


1951. wcccccccceces 


Manufacturing 
Industries 





eeeeeeeere 


eereee 


1947.. 


Annual trend rate of 
change (percent) 1/... 














98.4 
100.0 
105.8 
111.4 
119.4 
121.0 
128.8 
130.1 
132.5 
135.4 
137.9 


140.1 


+2.3 





97.6 
100.0 
108.7 
116.2 
126.3 
129.1 
138.6 
141.3 
145.8 
148.1 
152.2 


155.9 


+3.0 





ee 
2:2 

p= 

° Pe ge 
UOUOAADAWAAUODA 


NN™NWNOOW OO 
NWwWUANINWO LS 
. 


~ 
~ 
> 


' 
Np 
. 

Ww 





102.5 
100.0 
92.0 
86.1 
79.2 
77.5 
72.2 
70.8 
68.6 


65.7 


64.1 















1969 . . 0c cbcccevvevceeee| -100,0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
BOS 1. ccc cevcucecovccceses LASsO 107.9 | 104.9 106.6 109 .6 93.8 91.2 
BOSS... kc ccdevcs ve ociensd | taeee 114.2 | 110.5 110.7 114.4 90.3 87.4 
1955 .ccicccocccccceces oe] 134.7 112.1 | 107.0 120.2 125.9 83.2 79.4 
1957. ccccccccces ecceee ee} 142.9 117.3 111.4 121.8 128.3 82.1 77.9 
1961 .....0.00-0ccvesieesic vcccee 
1962. wcccoccsccccccscccse| 1664.9 115.9 | 109.6 142.3 150.5 70.3 66.4 
1963.6 cc cccccvesseseocses 1739 119.2 | 112.6 145.9 154.4 68.5 64.8 
1963 as percent of 1947..| 186.6 123.8 | 115.3 150.7 161.8 66.3 61.8 
Annual trend rate of 

change (percent) 1/... +3.7 +1.0 +0.6 +2.6 +3.1 -2.6 -3.1 

Nonmanufacturing 
industries 

1947... cccccccssccccvces 92.6 93.3 93.9 99.2 98.6 100.8 101.4 
1949 ..cecccccceeee ecvecee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1951. ..ceeee ovopeicveness] biases 107.3 104.5 105.5 108.3 94.8 92.3 
1953..-+ee- eccccccccecs «| 124.1 110.9 106.1 111.9 117.0 89.4 85.5 
TOSS oss sins cise eed bccce boty “baOee 115.0 | 108.1 119.0 126.6 84.0 79.0 
BOS? oS cccieccvccccccepssul LSet 128.1 | 119.0 120.3 129.5 83.1 77.2 
LODO cdc ccccicsovescoepecey 10066 130.3 | 118.8 126.5 138.7 79.1 72.1 
1960... cccccccecee e+! 167.3 130.8 | 118.3 127.9 141.4 78.2 70.7 
1961. ..ecce coerce secpeoey Asie? 132.6 117.7 129.6 146.0 77.2 68.5 
1962... cccvccccce eo] 179.8 136.4 122.0 131.8 147.4 75.9 67.8 
1963. .ccccccccceccceecs -| 188.5 140.9 | 124.4 133.8 151.5 74.7 66.0 
1963 as percent of 1947..] 203.6 151.0 | 132.5 134.9 153.7 74.1 65.1 
Annual trend rate of 

change (percent) 1/...| +4.6 +2.5 +1.7 +2.1 +2.9 -2.1 -2.9 

1/ Calculated by fitting a straight line to the Source: Indexes of Output Per Person Employed and 

index numbers using the least Per Man-Hour in Canada, Commercial Nonagricultural 


squares method. 


logarithms of the 


Industries, 1947-63 (Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of Sta- 


tistics, 1965), pp. 15-16. 

















ur 
ts 

















Table 12. Canada. Union Membership, 
1962-64 
Union 
Year membership 
(thousands) 
19G2Z.ccccscccccbvtecsvers 1,423 
19GB 6 is ckse owen eceeses 1,449 
1964. ccccccoccccesvccces 1/ 1,493 








1/ Includes about 7,000 additional mem- 
bers resulting from improved coverage. 


Source: 


Labour Organizations in Canada, 








1964 


(Ottawa, Department of Labour, Eco- 


nomics and Research Branch), p. xi. 

















Table 13. Canada. Work Stoppages, 1962-64 
Stoppages Stoppages in existence 
ee beginning during year 
during Workers Man-days 
year Number | involved lost 

1962.....00- 290 311 74 ,332 1,417,900 
1963...ceeee 318 332 83 ,428 917,410 
1964 1/..... 313 329 100,214 | 1,572,220 

















1/ Preliminary. 


Source: 
September 1965 





> p. 872. 


Labour Gazette (Ottawa, Department of Labour), 



































Table 14. Canada. Consumer Price Index, 1963-64 and December of 1964-65 
December 
Classification system Weights 1963. 1964 
and items (percent) 1964 1965 
Main Grouping 

All Stems, sins cccccese 100 133.0 135.4 136.8 140.8 
FOOd cise ce ce dewecce tbc vebeden es 27 130.3 132.4 133.2 139.6 
HOUSING... cos ccccsicvccccscccvcee 32 136.2 138.4 139.6 142.4 
GRELET.. vo secccdeinweetee ce ede 18 150.0 153.8 155.6 160.1 
Household operation.......«. 14 123.9 124.2 124.8 125.7 
ClOCHINQ. cs cccccccvscesdescese ll 116.3 119.2 121.0 123.9 
Transportation.....cccceccccees 12 140.4 142.0 142.7 148.8 
Health and personal care....... 7 162.4 167.8 174.3 177.9 
Recreation and reading.......+- 5 149.3 151.8 153.5 155.4 
Tobacco and alcohol......ee-oes 6 118.1 120.1 121.6 122.3 

Supplementary Classifications 
Commodities 1/ ...sececceccscees 70 123.1 124.7 125.5 128.5 
Durable...ceccccccscevvcccce 12 155.5 114.5 115.2 114.6 
Nondurable......cesccrcccces 58 124.6 126.7 127.2 131.3 
Nonf00d....cscecasccseses 31 120.3 122.4 123.5 125.4 
Services 1/ .cccccccccvcccecsoes 22 159.8 163.8 166.5 - 173.0 

1/ Excludes that portion of shelter which includes Source: Canadian Statistical Review (Ottawa, 


taxes and mortgage interest, amounting to 8 percent 


in main grouping. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics), December 1965, p. 30, 


and Canadian Statistical Review, Weekly Supplement, 
January 19, 1966, p. 2. 














Table 15. .Canada. Index of Average Weekly Wages in Manufacturing 
in Current and 1949 Dollars, 1957, 1963-64, 
and September of 1964-65 
(Index: 1949=100) 
September 
Item 1957 1963 1964 1964 1965 

Current dollarS.....seeeeees 155.6 190.2 198.6 203.1 210.7 
Constant 1949 dollars....... 127.4 142.8 146.5 149.8 151.3 




















Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of Statistics), 


September 1965, p. 24. 





Table 16. Canada. Average Weekly Family Food Expenditures in Seven Cities, Families With Incomes 
of $3,000-$7,500, by Income Group and City, 1962 





Income group 





All 
$3,000 $5,000 
families te niet 


$3,999 $5,999 





Number of families in sample..... 381 459 
Average family size.. 3.19 3.49 


Food expenditures: 
In Canadian dollars 1/ 
Percent 
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Bakery and cereal products.. 
Meat and poultry 
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Fats and oils 

Fruits and vegetables. 
Frozen foods. 

Other foods. 

Food away from home 
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City 





Halifax |Montreal | Toronto | Winnipeg | Edmonton | Vancouver 





Number of families in sample.. 137 473 579 200 182 146 
Average family size.....ceceeceeees 3.68 3.31 3.35 3.43 3.39 3.34 


Food expenditures: 
In Canadian dollars 1/... $24.85 
Percent ° 100.0 





Dairy products ° 10.1 


Bakery and cereal products.... 
Meat and poultry. 
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Frozen foods... 
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1/ Exchange rate in 1962: US$1=1.07-Canadian dol- Source: Canada Year Book, 1965 (Ottawa, Dominion ~ 
lars (average spot rate). Bureau of Statistics), pp. 902-903. 4 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual 
items may not equal totals. 
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FOREIGN LABOR PUBLICATIONS 
For Sale 


Copies of monographs listed below may be purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, or from any of the 
regional offices of the Bureau of Labor Statistics located at 18 Oliver St., Boston, 
Mass. 02110; 341 Ninth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10001; 1965 Ontario St., Cleveland, 
Ohio 44114; 219 S. Dearborn St., ‘Chicago, I11. 60604; 1371 Peachtree St., N.E., 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309; and 450 Golden Gate Ave., Box 36017, San Francisco, Calif. 94102. 


LABOR LAW AND PRACTICE SERIES 


BLS Report No. : BLS Report No, : 
241. Austria, 40 cents. 282. . Morecco, 45 cents. 
218. Bolivia. 30 cents. 258. New Guinea. 50 cents, 
264, Burma. 40 cents. 265. Nicaragua. 50 cents. 
227. Ceylon. 35 cents. 271, Pakistan. 45 cents. 
217. Colombia. 35 cents. 253. Philippines. 50 cents, 
220. Costa Rica. 30 cents, 269. Saudi Arabia. 35 cents. 
242. Ecuador. 35 cents. 289. Spain. 50 cents. 
280,° El Salvador. 30 cents. 285. ~ Sweden. . 40 cents. 
223. Guatemala. 25 cents. 268. Taiwan. 45 cents, 
244. Haiti. 40 cents. 267. Thailand. 40 cents. 
189. Honduras. 30 cents. 239. Turkey. 45 cents. 
276. Iran. 40 cents, 275. United Arab Republic. 50 cents. 
221. Iraq. 30 cents. 270, U.S.S.R. 50 cents. 
290, Laos, 40 cents. 212. Venezuela, 30 cents. 
274. Malaysia and Singapore. 55 cents. 250. Yugoslavia. 40 cents. 
240. Mexico, 45 cents. 


LABOR IN PERU. BLS Report 262. 40 cents. 


ECONOMIC FORCES IN THE UNITED STATES, BLS Bulletin 1384. 40 cents, 
Available At No Cost 


Within the limits of supply, copies of the following reports are available from the 
Division of Foreign Labor Conditions, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D.C. 20212, or any of the Bureau's regional offices listed above. 


LABOR IN-- LABOR IN-- 


Brazil. BLS Report 191. India. BLS Report 188.. 
Chile. BLS Report 224, . Indonesia. BLS Report 246. 
Colombia. BLS Report 222. - “Nigeria. BLS Report 261. 
Cyprus. BLS Report 243. Sudan. BLS Report 182. 


MANUALS ON LABOR STATISTICS METHODS 


BLS Report No.: 
248. The Forecasting of Manpower Requirements. 
263. Conducting a Labor Force Survey in Developing Countries. 
283. Computation of Cost-of-Living Indexes in Deve loping’ Countries. 


LABOR DIGESTS (4 pages, each country): 


Labor Conditions in Asia and Australasia--36 countries. 
Labor Conditions in the Western Hemisphere--26 countries. - 


PRINCIPAL CURRENT SOVIET LABOR LEGISLATION. BLS Report 210. 
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